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KOREAN NATIONAL YOUTH, INC. 


WHEN American occupation forces landed in South 
Korea in September, 1945, there was no shortage of 
Koreans who considered themselves politicians, and 
they all were busily organizing “political parties.” 
These parties ranged in membership from five to 
thousands and in political complexion from Commu- 
nist to extreme rightist. In the Orient, political lead- 
ers for 40 centuries have lent political strength to 
their organizations by building personal armies; 
Korea’s politicians, therefore, lost no time in forming 
“youth groups” within their parties. 

3y the time political sides had been chosen and 
hundreds of “parties” had been formed, South Korea 
boasted more than 120 youth groups. The Korean 
people, from experience, did not confuse these youth 
groups with Boy Seout troops on the search for good 
deeds to perform. Youth groups in the Orient always 
have been composed of arrogant men well past their 
teens who believe their uniforms make them a law 
include 
Un- 
employed flock to join youth movements, for their 
members live off the land, “requisitioning” food and 


unto themselves and whose main activities 


terrorism, extortion, and political maneuvering. 
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lodging wherever they go, “taxing” villagers for the 
support of their organizations, and “recruiting” fol- 
lowers for their political chieftains by strong-arm 
methods. 

The very name “youth group” was synonymous with 
terrorism. But the U.S. A rn@@ Military Government, 
in a long gamble, lent its support to the organization 
of a national youth movement,y Korean National 
Youth, 


and build a citizenry fund for Korea’s future. 


the age-old ills 
The 


gamble paid off; for the first time in Oriental his 


Ine., in an effort to correct 


tory, a youth group was formed which devoted its 


energies to helping local communities, instead of 


plaguing them. The 1,150,000 members of KNY are 
not all knights in shining armor devoting their lives 
to the good of humanity, but the government-spon 
sored movement has done a surprisingly effective job 
of instilling a spirit of community service in its mem 
bers, reawakening Korean patriotism after nearly 40 
years of Japanese suppression of everything Korean, 
and teaching them basie democratic concepts. 

The Military Government chartered KNY on Octo 
ber 9, 1945. 


Since then its membership has soared 
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equivalent to more than 100,000,000 hours, or 1. 
te of inere c years ol volunteered labor. 
to the statistics listed in table 3, 
planted 6,770,397 trees trom Januar’ : 7 
bo. i nding neral, through August 15, 1948. Millions of peop 

to Prime ister Jages and towns attended discussion groups co1 


by KNY members who used Office of Civil Ih 
TABLE 1 } : 


, M ‘ca tion materia] to instruct Koreans on the con 
ats las Av. 106 democracy. More than 1,100 groups of Kk 








throughout the provinces regularly attended « 
Membersh } ] } 
for illiterates conducted by the youth associ 





es ta Boy Scout troops, baseball and football tea: 
‘ Hepes clubs, and children’s playgrounds were orga 
MM ‘ G4 ot aided and supe rvised by KNY membe rs. In 
teas sore ty field of soil-erosion control and forestry preset 
17,218 eel eae KNY members performed outstanding accon 
1770 1,154.8: 
199,041 ments. When devastating floods hit South kK 
N 142/398 last summer, hundreds of thousands of KNY 
| 104.585 










bers turned out to strengthen dykes and revet 
drain flooded areas, save as much as possible ot 
Lee B ik, founder and first president of KNY, Tice crop, and aid flood victims. 
cterized the movement as “one of the outstand Conscious that unemployment in the ranks 
plishments of the American occupation.” inspire members to revert to the traditional fo 


t lhe factor mainly responsible for lifting KNY above ‘contributions’ methods, national headquarters 


e leve the ordinary Oriental youth group, mak- KNY devoted considerable effort to training men 
an instrument of community accomplishment fields requiring skilled workers. It set up a natio 

end | » the seeurity of the people, was employment office, established on-the job tram 
O21 ( unteer labor on community-wel- classes and supplied skilled workers to key industri 





When other youth groups began to Today nearly 80,000 KNY members are enrolled 














TABLE 2 


KOREAN NATIONAL YOUTH: MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCES, AUGUST 15, 1948 












Women’s Maritime Students’ Total 
Section Section Section oo 











65 
101 





hor md 100.106 
H ia-pukto 67,143 












(UO ree 


( ( e ) 0, 1948, election because they units sponsored by national industries, princip: 
no basic programs and their politieal raison d’étre communications and transportation services, min 
\ KN Y's progr of community service and low-cost housing projects. 
ected blocs o embers from dis Another factor which helped elevate KNY head an 
olvi rroups shoulders above its rival youth associations was 


Statisties on the amount of labor donated to com- membership training program. Mere recruitment o 
munity projects by KNY members are impressive. new members was not the movement’s aim. After 
January, 1947, through August 15, 1948, more rigid sereening of applicants to weed out leftists and 
than 12,600,000 eight-hour work days of labor were extremists (a waiting list totaling 30 per cent of the 


donated to six major projects (table 3). This is registered membership now is being sereened), met 
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ve thorough training in general Korean edu- formed KNY members marched through the streets 
| subjects, democracy, group organization, and ofgeou! in a “jubilee parade” celebrating their lead- 
p. More than 100,000 group leaders were er’s appointment. Lee immediately resigned as presi- 
in 74 local training centers and a national dent of KNY to forestall any accusations that he 
school from January, 1947, through August, mighjge using the strength of KNY for political 
In addition, more than 2,000 local committees pur 
men were organized to supervise, control, and Ay nted to sueceed Lee was another soldier who 
re the development of local KNY branches had speg, most of his life fighting with the Korean 
ep all widespread branches knitted together in Revolutionary Army in China, former Maj-Gen. Lee 
d national association with common ideals and Jun-sie. Lee Jun-sie had been KNY’s vice-president 
ves. and director of the moyement’s vast training program. 
rise of KNY to South Korea’s most influential The new president of the youth movement is 49 years 
issociation was not without its trials and tribu old (as is Lee Bum-suk). He participated in the fa 
From the beginning of the movement, oppo- mous March 1 movement, Korea’s passive revolution 


came from all sides. Leftists denounced the against the Japanese in 1919, then went to China to 
ent as the tool of the reactionary Americans; fight under Korea’s national heroes, Lee Bum-suk 
ne rightists branded the nonpolitical organiza and Lee Chung-chun. (Lee Chung-chun returned to 
is leftist. Terror squads from rival associations Korea to head the Dai Dong Youth Association and 
pted to check KNY’s soaring enrollment by now is a National Assemblyman.) 
tening members with death unless they resigned; Not to be overlooked in any report on the out- 


vas particularly effective in the ease of a num- — standing leaders of KNY is Lt. Col. Ernest E. Voss, 
TABLE 3 


KOREAN NATIONAL YOUTH : MAJOR COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS. JANUARY 1, 1947—-AUGUST 15, 1948 








1947 Jan 1, 48—Aug 15, 48 Total Jan 1, 47—Aug 15, 48 

Project 7 Tee ESR oe in ve : , 
KNY member Eight-hour KNY member Eight-hour KNY member light-hour 
participation work days participation work days participation work duys 
d repair 28,000 15,750 983,063 797,272 1,011,063 813,022 
Bridge repair 12,000 3,375 512,086 542,212 524.086 545.587 
Sanitation 87,300 622,000 2,556,572 2,248,574 2,643,872 2.ST0574 
igee aid 9,800 1,225 713.107 GHO5.S51 722,907 605.076 
Harvesting 263,000 6,262,687 1,345,330 1,411,585 1,608,330 7.677.572 
Land reclamation 2,000 4,000 206,175 154,580 208,175 158.580 
Total 402,100 6,909,037 6,316,333 5,758,074 6,718,433 12.670,411a 


‘ Total of 101,363,288 hours of volunteered labor. 
SOURCE: Korean National Youth, Ine, 
ber of ranking leaders in the women’s section. The U.S. Army officer loaned by the Military Government 
police, who always have had extreme rightist inclina- 
tions, favored the far-right Dai Dong Youth Asso 


as adviser to the president of the youth movement. 


Colonel Voss, former National Councilman of the Boy 


{ a SR ad ee ans . ee ‘ ; P fad ‘ , 
ciation in its sorties against KNY members, and na- Scouts of Ameriea and founder of Philippine Scout- 


onal headquarters of the movement was kept busy 


ing, more than any other man, was responsible for 
ttempting vet its leaders of jails. Mass kid- love £4; . ore . 
te upting to get its leaders out of j ull fa kid a a ee ee or ee a 
nappings of KNY members and their families, beat- ,' , eS ; 
oo ment was founded. Voss, unlike too many other 
ngs, arson, and all the other millions of persuasion ; ; 
. OCA: Americans, understood the Oriental mind, did not pre 
terrorists were employed, but KNY’s rate of mem- : i ge we 
Mages i? : : sume that anything Korean was inferior to anything 
bership was unaffected. ‘ ; — id 
, ° . ° PAT American, ane succeedet where many woul nave 

Part of the esprit de corps maintained by KNY 


embers in the face of repeated attacks was due to failed in vue KNY along demoeratie paths with 
the leadership of Lee Bum-suk, who returned from  0U® USNS the heavy hand. 
China with the liberating U. S. forces as one of In his final report to Lee Bum-suk, Colonel Voss 
Korea’s national heroes. Lee, a general in the 4rafted a system of membership dues to assist the 
Korean Revolutionary Army fighting with the Chi- movement, launched under government subsidy, to 
nese, was particularly suited for the job of president become self-supportirig so that it could continue its 
f KNY, having spent many years studying European pioneer work of aiding local communities, spreading 
‘uth movements before the war. the spirit of Korean patriotism, and building a fund 
When Lee Bum-suk was named Prime Minister of of men and women trained to leadership to help tackl 
the Republic of Korea on August 2, 1948, 11,000 uni- Korea’s future problems. 
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Shorter Papers. oe 


THE ACTIVITIES OF INTERN TEACHERS 


CuirrorD L. BisHoPp 





Charman, Department of Educatio 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Colle ’ 


r. 


ONE ot the distinguishing difffrences between 1n- 


Varyville, Missourr. 


ternship and the usual variety of student teaching 
lies in the activities in which each group engages. It 
has often been pointed out that one of the main pur- 
poses of internship the broadening and deepening 
effect that comes from inereasing the number and 
variety Ol experiences in a situation more closely re- 
sembling that in which the teacher will find himself 
after completing his professional preparation. 

Much can be learned from a study of the proposed 
activities as well as the actual activities of the in- 
tern. In the first place, such a study may help to 

If the 


activities are different from those of other forms of 


establish the value of internship for teachers. 
directed teaching, if they are more intensive and 
real, then internship may make a definite contribu- 


tion to the education of teachers. In the second place, 


a comparison of the proposed activities with the 
actual participation of interns in the program of 
Intern hip will help to indicate deficiencies in the 


present practice and point toward a better organi- 


zation in the future. Third, the relative importance 
of various activities can be weighed to provide a 
means of judging the significant experiences so that 
they may be emphasized while the unimportant ac- 
tivities are modified or eliminated. 

In a recent study of internship for teachers,! the 
problem of intern activities was attacked from sev- 
eral standpoints. In the first plaee, a jury of thirty- 
six specialists in teacher edueatien contributed the 
theoretical viewpoint. Representatives of fifty-nine 
teacher-edueation institutions now engaged in _ pro- 
viding internship for teachers submitted data regard- 
ing the praetieal aspeets drawn from descriptions of 
their programs, These institutions represent most 
of the types of institutions interested in the prepara- 
tion of teachers throughout the country. Each of the 
members of these groups was given a cheek list of 
statements’ which might be considered descriptive of 
the activities of interns. The jury was asked to in- 
dieate the most important and the important experi- 
ences in which an intern should engage; the repre- 


sentatives of the institutions were asked to cheek in 


1 Clifford L. Bishop. Pa nation of Colleges and Uni- 
sities 1 P ry g f Interneship Teaching. A doe- 
tor’s dissertation. University of Colorado, Boulder. 


? 


the same Way those activities in which the inter; 
actually does engage. 

Activities curried on by interns. An adequate pr 
gram of internship must provide for sufficient ex 


perience in lesson planning—-not the narrow 
assigning kind of planning but: the broader, 
The young 


teacher must be permitted to plan large areas of work 


complete unit of work or project type. 


in their relationship to the whole child. He must }y 
helped to plan his units in relationship to all others 
as a unified part of the total picture of child educa 
tion and growth. This broader experience of planning 
is the most important activity of the intern aecord 
ing to the specialists in teacher education, 
Extracurricular activities have been gaining in in 
portance in the past two deeades and are now recog 
nized as extremely important in the development ot 
the child. 
“tacked on” part of the school program or as an 


They are no longer being conceived as a 
added attraction. Extracurricular activities are ti 
day as much a part of the edueation of childre: 
as any academie subject could be. Participation ir 
the extracurricular program as an essential part oi 
teaching is the second most important activity of the 
intern. 

The school is no longer isolated from the world 


about it but is a part of that world. It has often 


been said that edueation is not preparation for life 


but life itself. 
part of community living, teachers must know the 


If education is to be an important 


community and be able to take part in its activities. 
The third most important activity of interns, accord 
ing to the jury of specialists, is to beeome acquainted 
with the local community and participate in its ac- 
tivities. 

Teaching includes careful preparation of the ma- 
terials and experiences to be taught or developed, 
wholehearted participation in the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the child, and an understanding and mu- 
tual concern for the local community which results 
from taking part in community life and affairs. These 
are the three most important activities of interns ac 
cording to the specialists in teacher edueation. To 
these very important activities must be added the 
counseling and guidance of children and youth. Coun 
seling and guidance of pupils, if done adequately 
and correctly, must be conducted by teachers properly 
prepared in theory and understanding but with care 
fully planned and supervised experience. Techniques 
in guidance, like techniques in surgery, cannot be 
learned wholly from books. There must be practice 
and internship to provide this carefully supervised 


experience. 
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portance with the guidance of youth as 
for interns is the observation of many 
school situations, according to the special sts, 


ervation of teaching of many different types 


f 


de levels of instruction should be part of every 
Too 


ers gone along their narrow, individualized paths 


‘'s professional preparation. long have 
regard to what is happening next to them. 
her cannot realize what part his efforts play 
e whole program of education unless he knows 
he complete program is. The best way for the 
to acquire this feeling for the complete whole 
observe and take part, when possible, in the 
is grades and at the many levels of teaching. 
nship, then, should provide this experience for 
vung teacher. 
ese, according to the jury, should be the most 
tant activities of interns in a well-designed pro- 
Add to these their 


suggestion which deals with the professional 


of internship for teachers. 


planning and organizing, which comes 
staff 


eetings of various types, sizes, and descriptions, and 


pects ol 

ough participating in carefully arranged 
airly well-rounded picture is presented of what ex- 

periences a young teacher should participate in as a 

better means of preparing him for a life of usefulness 
teaching. 

But how do these activities compare with those be- 

provided in present-day programs resembling in- 
rnship? The comparison is fairly close as ean be 
noted in Table I which follows: 

[t would seem, according to the specialists in teacher 
education, that the most important activities of in 
ternship are those which broaden and deepen the 
ideas and purposes of the intern, while the institu- 
tions sponsoring or working with internship are more 
concerned with the techniques and daily problems of 
remarkable as is 
In ad- 


dition to the differences shown by the most important 


the teacher. The difference is not 


evidenced by general agreement throughout. 
ctivities of interns as given, the least significant 
ones are worthy of note. 

The jury and the institutions agreed that developing 
a piece of research was not a valuable activity for 
n intern—at least not as valuable as any or all of 
the other activities listed. The jury, and the insti- 
tutions as well, for that matter, repeatedly indicated 
throughout this study that the main job of the intern 
is to take part in all the important activties of a 
Both 


which detract from the 


regular teacher. groups eliminated activities 
main purpose of internship. 

Both groups relegated the keeping of a professional 
diary to a relatively inferior position. Participation 
in administrative tasks received the same general 


treatment. The differences between the groups ap- 


peared, however, in these eases. The Jury was very 


much against the performance of clerical tasks as an 


activity of internship. In present programs of in- 


ternship it is at about the middle of the list in im- 


portance. In about the same position with each group 
was the organizing and arranging of bulletin boards. 
Two very low-ranking activities in present programs 
ol internship were looked upon somewhat more ta- 
vorably by the specialists. These were: (1) serve on 
professional committees; (2) become an active mem 
ber of the professional teachers organization. Again 
this would seem to prove that the jury is not eon- 


eerned so much With the routine tasks of teaching as 


TABLE I 


DESIRABLE ACTIVITIES OF INTERNS AS ADVOCATED BY THE 


JuRY COMPARED TO THE ACTUAL ACTIVITIES AS 
REPORTED BY THE INSTITUTION 
Rank Order 
Ae ity , 
Activit, Institu 
Jury ; 
: tions 
Plan units of work or study l 2 
Participate in the extracurricular pro 
gram as an essential part of teaching 2 3 


} 


Become acquainted with the loeal com 
munity and participate in its ac 
tivities 3 4 


Counsel and guide pupils 1.5 10 
Observe the teaching of many different 

types and grade levels of instruc 

tion 4.5 6.5 
Attend staff meetings 6 5 
Participate in cultural, religious, and 

social activities of the community 7 13.5 
Become acquainted with the duties of 

specialist on the staff (such as 

nurse, counselor 8 13.5 
Participate in an organized program 

of reading for self-improvement 10.5 17 
Make daily lesson plans and programs 

of study 10.5 1 
Conduct individual help sessions 10.5 8.5 
Aid in organizing visual-audio aids 10.5 15 
Handle problems of pupil discipline 3.5 8.5 
Serve on professional committees 13.5 20 


Become an active member of the pro 
fessional teachers organization ] 
Supervise study 15.! 
Administer tests and measurements ] 

Organize and arrange bulletin boards 


and displays 18 1] 
Participate in administrative tasks 19 19 
Keep a professional diary 20 17 
Perform clerical duties 21 12 
Develop a piece of research 22 22 


with the broader professionalization of teacher edu- 
cation. 
It must be said that 


ship are heading in the right direction in providing 


present programs of intern- 
the most important experiences conducive to the better 
education of teachers. This group can, however, tem- 


per its thought with the conclusions of the specialists 








SCHOOL A 


n teacher education and can broaden their conception 


( ( ean be employed to the best advan- 
tern professional experiences that 
a ( eC} i lor daily tasks, 

1) ) [ of the wntern tn campus classes 
) here | been a division of opinions 
a ( the que oO hether or not the 1 
tern ould | e the i0ool and the community to 
hich he 1 ned during the time of his intern 
hip. L hose ess the argument that erreat 
Value ! ll r ) e theoretical with the 
practical and that the former can best be utilized while 
the intern 1) eipath n internship. As for 
thi tter of credit, many agree that if the intern 


Is to receive credit equivalent to the amount he would 
receive if he were a full-time student, he must do 
vse work or take part in seminars or eampus 
discussion groups. The opponents agree, generally, 
rroups and seminars are often helpful 
but go on to state that the scene for such diseussions 
where the intern is teaching. 


This would contribute to the reality ot the problems 


further. They oppose 


classes in any form during internship. Their argu- 
mel ire tl the intern is a young teacher who 
should have no interests other than to teach, and 


uinars would make internship little 
more than off-campus student teaching of the narrow 
variety. To help solve 


these problems, the jury of 


specialists in teacher education and the co-operating 


institutions were asked to indieate to what extent the 
Intern hould (in the ease of the teacher-edueation 
specialists) participate in the campus classes and 
ce nA? 


Many of the members of the jury believe that 


the intern need not return to the campus during 


the period of internship but should 


be earefully 


sed on the job. This supervision, they stated, 


nelude seminars and e¢lasses if they did not 
Twenty-five members 
permissible for the intern to 
there 


return to the campus, but was complete un 


number of such visits which 


ranged trom once a month to five times a week. It 
was the general feeling that it must be made clear 


student first but an intern 


Two members thought 
extension work could be earried on with internship 


\- 
) 


Poe specified that 


Ot the 55 institutions reporting 
campus during 
their period of internship; three stated that their 
interns eturned onee in two weeks; twelve stated 


their students returned about once a week; one re- 
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TABLE II 
SIRABLE ARRANGEMENT REGARDING WorK D 
INTERNSHIP AS ADVOCATED BY THE JURY Co 
PARED TO THE ACTUAL ARRANGEMENT AS 
REPORTED BY THE INSTITUTIONS 


Jury Institut 
Deseription Response Resp< 
(36) (59 


None required 17 ) 
Preseribed course ork 13 2 
Course work s desired 6 3 


ported twice a week; one, three times. In on 


the intern reported to the campus once eve} 
weeks, another quarterly, and still axother, * 
daily.” 

Course work required during internship. A 


of the discussion given above and growing 


it, the two groups were asked to be more 
regarding course work. Should it be 
Should they be permitted to take 
Table II 


of this inquiry, both for the jury and for the 


requ l¢ 
interns? 


for credit, if they wished? cives the 


pating institutions. 

Although there is no general agreement 
either group, it will be noted that the largest number 
in each case was in favor of no course work bi 
required during internship, with the second lar 
number in each ease in favor of preseribed cou 
work, and the smallest number favoring work 
desired. 


TABLE III 


DESIRABLE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DUTIES OF INTERNS AS 


ADVOCATED BY THE JURY COMPARED TO THE ACTUAL 
DUTIES AS REPORTED BY THE INSTITUTIONS 


Hours Per Week 


Duties Jury Institutions 


Range Median Range Median 


3-24 10 3-32 15 


0-10 5 0-18 


Actual teaching 
Observation 

College and university 
classes, seminars, ac- 


tivities 0-15 3 0-13 0) 
Community activities 
and participation 0- 8 2 0-10 l 
Conferences with su- 
pervisors 0- 6 2 0- 8 9 
Club or extracurricular 
work 0-1 ( 2 Ci. § ] 
Individual pupil aid 0- 7 z 0- 5 2 
Group or committee 
meetings 0- 5 1 0- 7 ( 
Community surveys 0O- 5 1 0- 5 


Problem courses in 
teaching certain sub- 
jects ‘ 
Office or clerical work 0- 5 0 0- 5 0 








ne 
Li 
+ 
it 
11 
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ution of duties. The difficulty of tr 


a program down to actual hours devoted 


activity was fully realized; however, the jury 


to make some andieation of the number ot 
should devote to the various duties 
the 

time their in 
The 


complete and should be considered as only 


ntern 


week. In the same way, institutions 
to estimate the amount of 
LV devoted to similar duties. list is 
providing a rough idea of these matters. 

that 


ye devoted to actual teaching. 


indicated ten hours a week 


speclalsts 


This con pared 
en hours actually devoted to this work in 


program of internship. Five hours shoulal 


ted to observation aceording to the jury. Five 


s are actually devoted to this type of program by 
More 


any 


time was devoted to these ae 


es than to others; however, other com- 


ns ean be seen in Table III. 


Corre@gbongdence 


In addition to the duties listed above, there were 
the 


teaching 


also included in programs now in existence: 


preparation for and observation, lunch 


room and ealeterla supervisi1on, work with young 


farmers, adults, and veteran groups, educational re- 
search projects, library work, home projects, ease 
study, playground supervision, and the miscellaneous 
work ot a regular teacher. 


Conclusion. The activities of interns are far 
broader in scope than could possibly be the case if t 
candidates were merely student teachers. Time 1 
provided for more and broadened experiences, tor a 


closer integration of theory and practice, and a clear 


nsight 


into child nature and the problems of teachin 


children. Those responsible for programs of intern 


ship should constantly examine the activities of in 
terns as a means of evaluating their program and 
providing a richer, a better professional preparation 


for their teachers. 





A PRIVATE-SCHOOL MAN REPLIES 


we LEONARD SHERMAN 
Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. 


an article, “State Monopolies vs. Free Schools” 
AND Society, May 14), Herbert W. Smith 


“a clarion 


SCHOOL 
accused the present writer of issuing 
to regimentation” and of advocating a totalitarian 
He bases 
charge upon the main thesis of the article, “Is the 
(ScHOOL 


tem of education for the United States. 
ate Seebndary School Antidemocratie?” 
March 12), that 


hool administrators must determine 


Socrety, private secondary- 
the 


ch their schools ean function better than ean the 


areas in 
blie high schools or in which their schools alone can 
netion and that private secondary education should 
en be limited to those areas. 

The thesis contains no suggestion that the state 
should dietate to the private-school administrators re- 

rding these areas. On the contrary, the implication 
that these administrators should take the initiative 
nd determine for themselves what shall be the legiti- 


inctions of their schools. Certainly such action 


ll neither destroy the independence of the private 
hools nor pave the way for state control of them. 

ive also advocated co-operation between private- 
hool executives and public-school executives in de- 
termining those areas in which the private schools 
hould funetion. Only by such co-operation can both 
oups obtain a true picture of the educational needs 
the country and only by such action can unneces- 


‘vy duplication and waste be eliminated. Such co- 


The edu- 


cational philosophy expressed in my main thesis ¢an 


operation is a far ery from totalitarianism. 


hardly be called “a clarion call to regimentation” but 
rather a clarion eall to educational co-operation and 
edueational efficiency—this call to be initiated by the 
private secondary-school administrators. 

Mr. Smith also maintains that I and my kind would 
Mr. 
Smith has overlooked the following statement, appear 


“Tf there is still a 


like to abolish the private school. Apparently 


ing near the end of my article: 

place in the American educational system for the pri 
vate secondary schools, and the above-mentioned 
study! indieates that there is a legitimate and useful 
place, then the American edueational system is not 


filled; and the 


secondary school is antidemoeratie and a 


con plete until that place is 





mere a 
until it finds that place in the system and makes that 
available to all 


If this state 


service 


who ean profit by that oppor 


tunity.” nent indicates anything, it 


clearly indicates that the private secondary school 


should continue as factor in American 


an important 


+ 


edueation and that it should be an integral part of 


that system, co-operating v th the publ e school to the 
end that duplication and waste will be eliminated. 


Mr. Smith “When 


they [the private-school group] state that the prir 


also challenges the staten 


school ean better perform a given function than can 


a publie high school, every private 


bound by a demoeratie society to 


tional advantage available to all who ean intellectually 
1 This reference is to a st id mentioned in the artic 
of the legitimate 


hool. 


and referring to a national surve) 
tions of the private secondary s< 








by that opportunity.” He declares that this 

phy would deprive individuals of the privilege 
ol 2 ne the educational lot of their children above 
that of the erage. On the contrary, not only does 
t! pho my permit those ndividuals to retain that 
right; but it makes possible a larger service that the 
pl te schools can render to society. The applica- 
tion ot th phiosophy to private school education 


lt in a leveling-up process rather than in a 
eveling-down one; and it certainly is more consistent 

th democratic principles than that advocated by 
Not the people that patronize the private 
chools, but the school administrators, through an ex 


tensive scholai hip program, must, as Tar as possible, 
make available to those who ¢an intellect tally profit 
thereby these edueational facilities if education is to 

i 


continue to be 


servant of society rather than an 


ordinary econolie eCOmmodity to be sold over the 
Mr. Smith states that I have implied that the efforts 
on the part Ol private school executives to ereate 


He has 


false conclusion, for the statement in the ar- 


cholarships are due to a recent awakening. 


recen! awakening to the need of 
creasing the number of scholarships. If there has 
not been a recent awakening in this connection one is 
inclined to ask: Why are headmasters stressing that 


need in currer educational literature ? 


Research... 
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My desire to protect the independence of the ; 
vate secondary school is probably as great as th 
Mr. Smith, but I would insure that independence 
having the private secondary schools meet the edy 
tional demands of a new and ever-changing wo; 


Unless the private secondary schools conform ti 


educational pattern of a new world and to an « 
arging concept of democracy, they will eithe: 
My hope 


been that the objectives of the private second: 


their independence or cease to exist. 


schools will be clarified, that those objectives will not 
be in conflict with those of the publie high scho 

and that the misunderstanding existing between pri. 
vate-school and public-school edueators will be dis 
solved. To that end | would apply the philosophy ex. 
pressed in the article that has been challenged by Mr 


Smith. Since Mr. Smith has written at the joint 


quest of the National Couneil of Independent Se 
and the Secondary Edueation Board, one may 

that he has expressed the educational philosophy 
the majority of private-school educators. It wou 
seem, therefore, that my point of view has been cli 
lenged by those edueators. Both my opponents and | 
would retain the independence ot private secondal 
education. They would maintain that independen 
by maintaining the status quo; I, by extending 


educational services of the private schools. 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF PRIVATE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THREE 
SUCCESSIVE DECADES 


Howarp VY. 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


State University oft lowa 


MEREDITH 


SEVERAL years ago, the writer reported a study on 

“stature and weight of private-school children in two 

snecessive deeades.”"! Through continued collection of 

data at the same school, it is now possible to add 
findings for a third deeade. 

The subjects were pupils in attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Elementary School. They were white 
boys and girls, almost entirely of northwest European 
Socioeconomie 


ancestry, living in or near Iowa City. 


selection resulted from the operation of such factors 
as moderate school tuition, unsolicited application for 
enrollment, and transportation expense to and from 
school. Information on occupation of the children’s 
fathers revealed a predominance of professional men 
(mainly members of the university faculty) and men 
in managerial positions. 


{merican Journal of Physical Anthropology, 1941, 


Presented in the following tabulation are the ay- 
erages obtained for height and weight at 7 years of 
age: 

Mean Mean 


height weight 
(inches) (pounds 


Deeade of data Number of 
collection pupils 


1920-27 219 47.8 50.6 
1930-37 240 48.4 53.) 
1940-47 170 48.9 55.1 


It wiil be seen that the 7-year-old children attending 
the University of Iowa experimental elementary school 
in the period 1940-47 were appreciably larger than 
the 7-year-olds enrolled in the period 1930-37 and 
markedly larger than the 7-year-olds of 1920-27 
Specifically, the pupils of today average more than 
one inch taller and four pounds heavier than the 
pupils of twenty years ago. 

This finding of an inerease in body size during 


recent years is not a phenomenon peculiar to private- 


school children. It has been shown to hold for pul 
lic-school children and for children selected to rep- 
resent the lower social classes. Mass surveys of “the 


heights and weights of boys and girls attending ele- 


mentary schools in the city of Toronto” were mad 


eee ee 





M 


ron 
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293 and 1939.2 In each survey, measurements 
n on more than 7,000 children aged 7 years 
in 7,500 aged 9 years. Increases over the 
vear period in the obtained averages for height 
» inches at 7 years and 1.5 inches at 9 years. 
eight averages in 1939 were larger than in 1923 
pounds and 4.1 pounds, respectively. 

Materials on elementary-school children drawn ex 
ly from the unskilled and semiskilled socioeco 
eroups are available from studies made in 

26° and 1938-39.4 Since the later study was on 

only, comparison is necessarily limited to this 
The 1923-26 data were secured at schools in the 

y of Boston, and the 1938-39 data at schools in 

e vicinity of Hibbing, Minnesota. In each period, 
were 50 to 70 boys measured at age 7 years, and 

to 75 at 9 years. All were boys of Italian ancestry. 
average boy of the later study (1938-39) was 

er than the average boy of the earlier study at 7 

ars (1923-24) by 1.9 inches and at 9 years (1925 

6) by 1.4 inches. Corresponding weight differences 
ere 4.2 pounds and 3.1 pounds. 


These increases during the past quarter century are 


Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bu 

of Statistics. A height and weight survey of To 
ronto elementary school children 1939. Ottawa, 1942, 
) pp. 

W. F. Dearborn, J. W. M. Rothney, and F. K. Shut 
worth. Data on the growth of public-school children 
rom the materials of the Harvard Growth Study 

Monographs, Society for Research in Child Development, 
1938, 3, No. 1, 136 pp. 
!W. D. Matheny, and H. V. Meredith. American Jour 


> » « 


nal of Physical Anthropology, 1947, 5 n.s., 343-356. 


Events... 


part of a trend which began at least half a century 


ago. There is substantial evidence for the generaliza 
tion that the 7- to 9-year-old school child of today is 
no less than 2} to 34 inches taller and 5 to 7 pounds 
heavier than the like-age school child of half a century 


ago.” 

What are the implications of the above findings for 
school personnel? Certainly they make clear the in- 
appropriateness of comparing today’s children with 
normative tables and charts for height (or weight) 
constructed in the 1920’s or earlier. This has been 
portrayed with particular vividness by one study which 
found that a 10-year-old girl, 52 inches in height, 
would have ranked among the tallest 25 per cent ot 
virls of this age half a century ago, while today she 
falls among the shortest 25 per cent. 

Attention is called to two sets of growth charts 
based on data amassed between 1930 and 1945, both 
especially designed tor school use. One set may be 
secured from the Bureau of Health Edueation of the 
American Medieal Association, ' and the other ob- 


tained through Harold C. Stuart of the Harvard 


School of Public Health.’ 

H. V. Meredith. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1941, 62, 909-932; H. V. Meredith, and E. M. 
Meredith. Human Biology, 1944, 16, 126-131. 

6 Bureau of Health Education, American Medical As 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chieago 10, Illinois. 
Request copies of ‘«Physical Growth Record for Boys’’ 
and ‘‘ Physical Growth Record for Girls.’’ 

7H. C. Stuart, M.D., Harvard School of Public Health, 
55 Shattuck Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. For a 
complete description of the construction and appheabil 
ity of these charts see: H. C. Stuart and H. V. Meredith. 
American Journal of Public Health, 1946, 36, 1365-1386. 





THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND 
COMMUNISTS 

Two of the major professional organizations in 
\merican education have issued pronouncements on 
the crucial problem of the employment of Communist 
teachers in the nation’s schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. The delegates’ conference of the National Edu- 
cation Association which was recently held in Boston 
passed a resolution to bar Communists from teaching 
in the schools and from membership in the association. 
The resolution will be found in the eurrent issue of 
this journal. 

The American Association of University Professors, 
a few days after the NEA delegates adopted their 
resolution came out with a statement on the same sub- 
ject which is diametrically opposite in its point of 
view. The AAUP statement as reported in the press 
took the following position: 

So long as the Communist Party in the United States 
is a legal political party, affiliation with that party in 


and of itself should not be regarded as a_ justifiable 
reason for exclusion from the academic profession. 

On the other hand, if charges should be brought 
against a teacher and it is proved at a hearing that 
he urged the overthrow of the government, or that 
he abused his position in the classroom to promote 
party propaganda, or “if his thinking should show 
more than normal bias or be so uncritical as to evi 
dence professional unfitness,” he should be dismissed 
but for aets of disloyalty or professional unfitness and 
not because he is a Communist. 

The position of the AAUP is the position taken in 
this column on several occasions in the signed edi- 
BE. le. K. 


torials. 


NEA POLICY ON COMMUNISM AND 
COMMUNIST TEACHERS 
DELEGATES to the 87th annual meeting of the Na 
tional Edueation Association, representing 825,000 


teachers throughout the United States and its terri 








SCHOOL A 


ries, oO olted to har membe rs of the Com- 


1! ( ployment in Ameriean schools. 
In taki [ action, the 3,000 delegates who par 
cipated convention at Boston, July 2-3, 
(la'¢ { 
S most pote 
d t cl it Communism 
ism, Inciuding the princip] s 
S [ ! t Communist 
Part n t { ted Stat leaching about Communism 
! n 1 ( Co nunism Such advocac 
ls lin Ay 2 
\I S ( ( t I not © em 
( \r seh ‘) nh t rs Ip 1? 
8 iI et ics ind S CO plete 
ple eedom 01 hicl 
An can edueat depends. Sueh membership and the 
n ( 1 der of intellectual integrity rende1 
. | lu nfit to discharge the duties of a teacher 
in ( ! 
At the same time we condemn the careless, incorrect, 
nd unjust use of such words as ‘‘Red’’ and ‘*Com 
munist’’ to attack teachers and other persons who in 
point of fact are not Communists, but who merely have 
views different from those of their accusers. The whole 


spirit of free American education will be subverted un 

ss teachers are free to think for themselves. It is be- 
cause members of the Communist Party are required to 
surrender this right, as a consequence of be coming part 
of a movement characterized by conspiracy and caleu- 
lated deceit, that they shall be excluded from employment 


membership in the NEA. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COMMUNIST TEACHERS 


Ar the annual convention of the National Edu- 
eation A 


won Wa 


oclation, held in Boston, July 2-8, a reso- 
adopted against the employment of mem- 
hers of the Communist Party in American sehools 
and then eligibility to membership in the NEA. 
argued that membership in the Communist 


Party involves surrender of intellectual integrity 
making an individual unfit to discharge the duties 
of a teacher in American schools. Communists, be- 
eause of their dual allegianee, cannot teach fairly or 
Imps rtially, and, if permitted to remain in schools, 
would undermine the American form of government. 
Opposition to the resolution was voiced by a small 
minority. The discussion of the resolution at no 
point indicated the urgency of its adoption, or the 
number of Communist teachers who might be involved, 
or the methods by which they could be discovered. 

The Ameriean Civil Liberties Union’s Board of 
Directors adopted a resolution, on the recommendation 
of the Com: ittee on Academie Freedom, pledging its 


} 


e eases of college teachers dismissed 


} 
} 


intervention in th 


administrative officials and not on 


by trustees and 
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decisions based on the judgment of their eol] 
and in contested cases of public-school teachers 
the principles of tenure are not observed. Th¢ 
would not defend teachers discharged after pre 
tion of prool that they had misused their posit 
attempt indoctrination of students with their pe: 
views whether Faseist or Communist. Accordi: 
Edward C. Lindeman, chairman of the committee. ¢ 
current demand for ousting only Communist tea 
is inconsistent in ignoring the fellow travelers 
adherents of other disciplined movements eq 


He said: 


bound. 


It ignores the effects on the morale of our ¢ 
teachers. It will promote timidity and conformit 
will weaken independence of teaching. It will enco 
spies and informers and report teachers suspected ot 
forbidden heresy. 

Any blanket ban on any ideas or associations, what 
their character, lets loose a far greater train of evils t 


it prevents. 


Among the members of the Committee on Academie 
Freedom ot the union are Arthur C. Cole, Brooklyn 
College, vice-chairman; R. Lawrence Siegel, secretary 
Hans Kohn, Smith College; Harold Lenz, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.); Alonzo F. Myers, Ney 
York University; and Karl N. 


University. 


Llewellyn, Columbia 


FINANCING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO BE STUDIED 


Tue Association of American Universities has re- 
ceived grants totalling $450,000 for the purpose of 
making a thorough study of the financing of higher 
education and research, both public and private, ac 
Henry MM. 


Wriston, president of Brown University, and pres 


cording to an announcement made by 
dent of the association. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has contributed $400,000 and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York $50,000 toward the total grant. 

The grants are the result of a preliminary study 
made last year by an exploratory committee under 
Paul Buck, provost, Harvard University, as chairman, 
and Neil H. Jacoby, dean, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of California (Los Angeles), as 
vice-chairman. The report indicated that a complete 
review of financing, not only of private but also of 
state-operated universities, was needed. 

The AAU has set up a commission to earry out thi 
study. The members of the commission so far ap 
pointed are Frank Fackenthal, former acting presi- 
dent, Columbia University, and now consultant, Car- 
negie Corporation; Dr. Buck; Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, president, University of Missouri; Lee A. Du- 
bridge, president, California Institute of Technology ; 
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Bell, chairman, Board of Trustees, 
ot Chieago. 
ects to be studied include prewar trends in 
s’ financial status; war and postwar dev 
- enrollments and their shift; traditional pat 
evenues for higher education and their re] 
xibility; the country’s needs in higher edu- 
‘ supply of teachers and facilities; the rela 
tion of privately and publicly owned institu 
id the possible effects of Federal aid on the 
of privately endowed universities and in 


ethods of distributing it. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNOUNCES ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
MOVEMENT 
Recent administrative action, supported by the 
fraternity Council at the University of Massa 


Notes and News 


chusetts, has reinforeed the anti-discrimination move- 


ment afoot in many eolleges and universities, accord 


ine to a statement sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY by 


the university. 


On May 18 the administration issued a statement 


prohibiting the establishment on campus of new na- 


l elauses in 


tional fraternities having diseriminatory 


their national constitutions. At the same time local 
chapters of fraternities having bias clauses were told 
by the administration “to take immediate and positive 
steps” to have these clauses removed from their na 
tional constitutions. 

The Interfraternity Council, composed of two mem 
bers from each house on campus, then voted unani- 
mously against discriminatory clauses imposed on 
local fraternity chapters by national fraternity con- 


stitutions. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
eek ending July 25: 4. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

James Hugo Johnston, vice-president, Virginia State 
College (Petersburg), has been appointed acting presi 
dent to serve until a suecessor to the late Luther Hilton 
Foster, whose death was reported in ScHoou AND 
Society, July 16, can be selected. Reuben Roosevelt 
MeDaniel, professor of mathematics, has been named 

ting dean of the college. 

The Reverend Norbert P. Loehr, S.J., assistant 
Marquette University (Milwaukee), will 
succeed the Reverend Augustine W. Walters, S.J.. as 
treasurer, August 15. 


treasurer, 


Father Walters has been ap- 
pointed financial auditor of the colleges and univer- 
sities in the Missouri province of the Jesuit Order. 
Leopold V. Toralballa and Mrs. Toralballa have been 
appointed associate professor of mathematics and in- 
structor in chemistry, respectively. Dr. Toralballa has 
been a member of the staff of Fordham University; 
Mrs. 


University. 


Toralballa, curator of food chemistry, Columbia 
The appointments are effective, Sep- 


tember 1. 


G. Lester Anderson, professor of education, the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed dean of 
teacher education in the four municipal colleges of 
New York to succeed Paul Klapper, president emeri- 
tus, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), whose appoint- 
ment to the then newly created post was reported in 
1948. Dr. Anderson 
will assume his new duties, September 1. 


SCHOOL AND Society, May 15, 


Brendan F. Brown, professor of law, the Catholic 
(Washington, D. C.), 


named dean of the Law School, July 12, to sueceed 


University of American was 
the Very Reverend Robert J. White, whose retirement 
because of ill health was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Society, June 26, 1948. 


William 
president, Aleorn ( Miss.) Agricultural and Mechanical 


Harrison Pipes, whose inauguration as 
College, was reported in ScHooLt AND Society, May 
24, 1947, has been appointed dean of the college and 
professor of English and speech, Philander Smith 


College (Little Rock, Ark.). 


Harold D. Richardson, director of graduate study, 
Arizona State College (Tempe), has succeeded J. O. 


Grimes as dean of the college. Dr. Richardson in 


turn has been succeeded by Fred C. Crawford, asso- 


ciate professor of education. Dr. Grimes plans to 
devote his time to his duties as professor of psychology 
and to the completion of an history of the college. 
Robert F. Menke, assistant protessor ol edueation, has 
sueceeded Ira D. Payne as assistant director of place- 
ment. Dr. Payne has returned to full-time teaching 
as professor of education. 

Stuart Baller, superintendent of schools, Wayne 
(Nebr.), has been appointed to the newly created 
f the college, Carthage (Ill.) College. 


Dr. Baller will be in charge of curriculum and student 


post of dean « 


disciplinary problems. 

Maralyn E. Grant, whose appointment as instructor 
in psychology, State Teachers College (Lyndon Center, 
April 19, 


women to sueceed Flor 


Vt.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 


1947, has been named dean of 
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nee kh. Drew, 


columns, July 9 


vhose retirement was reported in these 


Ralph Esterquest, assistant director, University of 
Denver Library, has been appointed direetor of the 


Midwest Inter-Library Center and will assume his 


new duties, October 1. The plans for the establish- 
ment of the center under a grant of $750,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York were reported 
In SCHOOL AND Society, March 26. Funds for the 


project have been supplemented by a grant of $250,- 


OOO by the Rockefeller Foundation. The center, which 


located on the we stern edge 


e of the campus of 


University of Chicago, will serve ten midwestern uni- 


versities. 


Frank Nicholas Jones, whose appointment as general 


Harvard College, was 
AND Society, December 25, 1948, 


Watts Chubb 


hiversily (Athens), to succeed Anne 


assistant, Lamont Library, 
re ported In SCHOOL 
ha been named librarian, Edwin 
Ohio | 

whose resignation was reported in these 


May 21. 


COlmUMnNS, 


Gregory Millar, formerly assistant conductor of the 


Saint Louis Philharmonie Orchestra, has been ap- 
pointed director of musieal activities, Saint Louis 
University, effective August 1. Mr. Millar will be 


responsible for integrating and developing all musical 


activities in the university. 


Elmer H. Worth, associate professor of psychology 
and supervisor of guidance, Fort Devens branch of the 
University of Massachusetts, has been appointed di- 
rector of the bureau of psychological services, New 
London (Conn.) Junior College. In addition to his 
duties in reorganizing counseling services at the eol- 
lege, Mr. 


Worth will teach one course in psychology. 


In keeping with a new measure approved by the fac- 
ulty of State Teachers College (Eau Claire, Wis.) in 
May which placed the choice of chairmen of divisions 
and heads of departments in the hands of the staff, 
the following have been elected for a two-year term: 
Inez Sparks 


psychology, and head of psychology), Edward Lynn 


(chairman, division of education and 


(head of edueation); Robert I. Brigham (chairman, 
division of humanities), Ruth Foster (head of art), 
Ruth Eldon MeMullen 
(head of languages), Robert Gantner (head of music), 
Earl S. (head of 


(chairman, division of science and physical education, 


Johnson (head ot English), 


Kjer speech) ; George Simpson 


and head of geography), William Slagg (head of 


biology R Roy Judd (head of chemistry ), Robert Gunn 
(head of Flagler (head of 
economies), Larry Wahlstrom (head of mathematies), 
W. Parker Clark (head of physies), William Zorn 


(head of physical education); and John Schneider 


drawing), Lyla home 


(chairman, division of social sciences, and head of 
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sociology and history), James R. Wallin (head 
Richard Hibbard (head of polit 


economies), 


sclence ). 


Fannie Rosa Harmon, associate professor of biolog 
Flora Macdonald College (Red Springs, N. Car.) , ha: 
been appointed head of the department of science. 
Ferrum (Va.) Junior College, and will assume he 
new duties, September 12, 


Napoleone Orsini, Italian author and scholar, whos 
appointment as visiting professor of English, Duk 
University (Durham, N. Car.), was reported in S« 
AND Society, October 4, 1947, has been named profes. 
sor of comparative literature, the University of Wis 
Philo M. Buck, retired. Oth 


reached emeritus 


consin, to succeed 


professors who have status ar 
Harold Bradley 
M. Waters 


(engineering). 


(physiological chemistry), Ralph 


(anaesthesia), and Frederick E. Volk 


Malcolm H. Preston, art instructor ins Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park (N. Y.), has been appointe: 
special lecturer in fine arts, Hofstra College (1 
stead, N. Y.). 


James W. Silver, chairman of the department ot 
history, University of Mississippi, has been named 
visiting professor of American history, University ot 
Aberdeen (Scotland), under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act. 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships of the Department 


Dr. Silver, who was given the award by 


of State, will leave on September 7 for a nine-month 
term. 


In accordance with Columbia College’s new plan in 
general education (see SCHOOL AND Society, May 7), 
the following visiting professors have been selected 
from among nominees submitted by more than 60 in- 
stitutions for the academie year 1949-50: Robert E. 
Martin, assistant professor of government, Howard 
University (Washington, D. C.); Norman T. Pratt, 
Jr., associate professor of classics and chairman of the 
department, Indiana University; and James Harvey 
Young, associate professor of history, Emory Univer- 
sity (Ga.). 

The following appointments were announced by the 
University of Maine, July 22: 
Garland B. Russell (education) and Richard E. Durst 


associate professors, 
(chemical engineering); and instructors, Mary T. 
Hayes (education), Nils K. Nelson and Robert D. Dun 
lap (chemistry), Andrew J. Chase (chemical engineer- 
ing), William A, Sleeper, Jr. (music), and Samuel 
V. O. Prichard, Jr. (speech). 


Karl H. D. Busch, head of the department of biol- 
ogy, Augustana College (Sioux Falls, S. Dak.), has 
been appointed associate professor of biology, Au- 
gustana College (Rock Island, Ill.), to sueceed K. 


totaal 














‘ 





| Johnson, whose appointment as president, 
‘otional College of Education (Evanston, IIl.), was 
ScHOOL AND Society, February 26. 


William Bates Axtell, instructor in educational ad- 
tion, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
ted assistant professor of education, St. Law- 
niversity (Canton, N. Y.), and will assume his 


ties at the opening of the fall semester. 


[he following have been appointed to the staff 
State Teachers College (Muneie, Ind.): as- 
professors, Pattee Edward Evenson (music), 


reil Herring (business education), and Robert 


— 


\. MeCall (physical education) ; assistant coach in the 
ory school, Clayton G. Henry; and teacher of 
the laboratory school, Roberta Law. 


Leo F. Hennessey, principal, Babson School, Glouces- 
Mass.), has been appointed assistant profes- 
education, State Teachers College (Salem, 


s 3 


The Reverend Henry Bates, pastor of the Brethern 
Church, Oakville (Ind.), will assume new duties in the 
nd semester of the 1949-50 academie year as as- 
professor of Greek and Old Testament, Ash- 

Ohio) College. The Reverend Edwin Boardman, 

tor of the Macalester Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, has been appointed acting as- 
tant professor of homiletics, and will assume his 


new post in September. 


The following appointments, effective September 1, 
have been announced by Illinois Institute of Technol- 
(Chicago 16): assistant professor, John O. Pre- 
ale (mechanical engineering) ; and instructors, Eliza- 
beth C. Kleinhans (mathematies), William E. Dunlap 
architecture), Edward L. J. MeDowell (mechanies), 
Jacques C. Brownson (city planning), Robert M. 
Leger (electrical engineering), and Kenneth Mortimer 
mechanical engineering). 
Arthur D. Talkington, of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed instructor in mathematics, DePauw 


T 


University (Greencastle, Ind.). 


The following have been appointed to instructor- 
ships in Amherst (Mass.) College: Philip A. Cheno- 
weth (geology), Hollis W. Huston (religion), Ken- 
neth W. Johnson (Spanish), Albert P. Linnell 
astronomy and physics), Jerome Rothenberg (eco- 
nomies), Wallace P. Scott (history), and John C. 
Wahlke (political science). O. Donald Chrisman, an 
orthopedie specialist, has been named associate physi- 
an; and Otto Charles Glazer, professor of biology, 
will reach emeritus status in September. 

Andrew D. Holt, executive secretary, Tennessee 
Edueation Association, has been elected to serve as 


president of the NEA for the coming year. 
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Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Bruce Lesher Kershner, retired 
Clarence L. Goodwin Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Butler University (Indian 
apolis), died, July 12, according to a message from 
Franklin L. 


politics, University of Maryland, received by ScHoo! 


Burdette, professor of government and 
AND Society, July 21. Mr. Kerschner, who was se\ 
enty-eight years old at the time of his death, had held 
pastorates in western Pennsylvania from 1893 to 
1903. He had served as professor of Greek language 
and literature (1903-05), Bethany (W. Va.) College; 
professor of Latin language and literature (1905 
06), Kee Mar College (Hagerstown, Md.); president 
(1906-17), Manila College of the Bible; professor ot 
Biblical history and literature (1918-25), Lynchburg 
(Va.) College; and at Butler University in the Clar- 
ence L. Goodwin professorship and in a professorship 
in the division of graduate instruction from 1925 until 


his retirement several years ago. 


Roland George Dwight Richardson, dean emeritus, 
Graduate School, Brown University (Providence, R. 
I.), died, July 17, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Richardson had served as instructor in mathe 
maties (1904-07), Yale University; and-at Brown 
University as assistant professor of mathematies 
(1907-12), associate professor (1912-15), professor 
and head of the department (1915-42), and dean 


(1926-48). 


Mother Mary Agnes, president, Notre Dame College 
(Euclid, Ohio), died, July 21, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Mother Mary Agnes had held the principal 
ship of Notre Dame Academy prior to the founding 
of the college in 1922 of which she served as dean 
until 1934. She served as assistant (1934-47) to 
Mother Mary Vera at Notre Dame Convent, Cleve 
land, until she was named provineial superior of the 


Sisters of Notre Dame and president of the college. 


Alfred Rehder, associate 


dendrology, Harvard University, died, July 21, at the 


professor emeritus of 
age of eighty-five years. Professor Rehder had served 
the university as assistant (1898-1918), Arnold Arbo 
retum, curator of the herbarium (1918—40), and asso 


ciate professor of dendrology (193440). 


Elizabeth Chamberlain Burgess, professor emeritus 
of nursing edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Un 
versity, died, July 22, at the age of seventy-one vears. 
Professor Burgess, who was known nationally and 
internationally in the field of nursing, had served 
assistant superintendent of nurses (1905-09), Roose 
velt Hospital, and teacher (1911-12), School of Nurs 
ing, St. Luke’s Hospital, both in New York City; 
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(1912-16), after a careful study, to improve the attendance, ¢] sSificg. 
tion, promotion, adjustment, guidance, and similar erson 
nel needs of elementary and high-school pupils. 


e 
ion Department; CARSKADON, THOMAS R., AND RUDOLF MODLEY. 
Measure of a Nation: A Graphic Presenta 


ime? ca’s Needs and Re SOUTCES. [llustrate { 


101. Maemillan Company, New York. 1949. 
This book is designed so that the reader can find out, 
the least possible effort, Just what we Americans |} 

} ™ { ‘ ~ e { pe duced over the past 100 years to meet our needs 

\. Madele y Richardson, tor . ‘ sor Of musical houses, clothing, medical care—and all our major 4 


In nursing 


(1925 


no } Src OT 310 (New York 


DEFERRARI, |] . Guidance in Catholic Colleges ang 
came to the Universities. Pp. 303. The Catholie University of 
| musieal director America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1949. $4.00, 
: The proceedings of the Workshop on Guidance in Catholie 
Chureh 1 alti Colleges and Universities, conducted at the Catholic Upj. 
t] versity of America from June 11 to June 22, 1948. 
1e 
liard School) ° 
held until DEFOE, DANIEL. Moll Flanders. Pp. xxii+356.  Rine. 
hart and Company, New York. 1949. 65 cents. 
With an introduction by Godfrey Davies, this is another jy 
the Rinehart Editions of famous classics. 


Philip Hull Thomas, headmaster, Mooreland School . 
(New Britain, Conn.), died, July 24, at the age of 


ne 


DoLL, EUGENE EpGar. American History as Interpreted 
to Mooreland School by German Historians from 1770-1816. Pp. 421 +534, 

(New Series—Vol. 38. Past. 5:) American Philo- 
; ; : ‘ sophieal Society, Independence Square, Philadelphia 6 
wreneeville (N. J.) School, and Romford 1940 $1.75. — ’ q “ 


ht in Mercersburg (Pa.) 


rv School (Washineton, Conn.). These are transactions of the American Philosophical §So- 
‘ ciety held at Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge, 


Other Items ° 
A new publication, 7) ic Index, makes readily HALL, Roperr Kine, Shishin: The Ethics of a Defeated 
Nation. Pp. xvi+ 244. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
is ers College, Columbia University. 1949. $3.75. 
It is designed to pro- This book makes no pretense of offering a plan for the “re. 
, education of the Japanese’; neither does it attempt the 
ans and teachers of task of charting a reform in the theory of state and in the 
code of public morals. It does attempt to present in his- 
torical perspective an analysis of the ethics teaching in 
Japanese schools immediately before World War II. If 
such an analysis will assist in the practical reconstruction 
nation Service Ine.. publisher of the of the Japanese educational system and in the reformation 
3 d of the political structure, the study will have been more 
The organization is composed of than justified. 


to current periodical 


economies in the time of librarians 


Florence Kretzschmar is di- 


specialists in many fields. ° 
information address Jno. M. Cannon As- HearnsHaw, FP. J. C. (Editor). Mediaeval Contribu- 
tions to Modern Civilization. Pp. 268. Social and 
Penobseot Building, Detroit 26. Political Ideas of the Aye of Reaction and Reconstruc- 
; P , : , ‘ tion. Pp. 219. Social and Political Ideas of the 
Audio-Visual Distribution Renaissance and Reformation. Pp. 215. Social and 
Avenue, New York 21, is a Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Pp. 220. Barnes and Noble Inc., New York. 

1949. $4.00 each. 
audio-visual materials for Here are four books, in a series of nine, of lectures deliv- 
ered at ao ane University of London, during the 

-~V. 


session Jaw 


’ 


n, founded in July, 1947, 


£] * 


slide films, records, and 
may be rented or pur- LENSKI, Lois. Cotton in My Sack. Illustrated. Pp. 
xii+190. J. B. Lippineott Company, New York. 
1949. $2.50. 

tutions. Information The author through regional stories is doing a great work 

1 ; ; of drawing the children of America together in under- 
nav be obtained | V writ- standing and friendship. This is about the cotton-picking 
children in Arkansas who work alongside their parents. 


mber libraries, 


. , 
>» ADOVE addrt ss. 


McKerovuGn, THE REVEREND MICHAEL J., O. PRAEM (Edi- 
tor). The Curriculum of the Catholic Secondary 
School. Pp. viii + 205. The Catholic University of 
America Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. 1949. $3.50. 

Catholic administrators have become conscious of the fact 

Pp. vii+ that since the curriculum is a means to an end it must 
‘ BE therefore be adapted to the needs of the pupils. They 
1949. $4.00. realized, too, that our traditional academic program is not 

forms designed, meeting these needs, 

















